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(Continued from our last.) 
=o 
NO. XIV. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 

My Dear Frienp,—You think it will amuse you 
in your quiet nook to hear occasionally of my “ Say- 
ings and Doinge’” on shore as well as at sea. 

* * * * * 
® * SJ * * 

I have promised you my cogitations upon men and 
things as they pass before me, or rather as I am 
jostled along with them, and, as well as the ferment 
of life in which I move will permit, my task shall 
be executed. a 


I am not a play-going man, as you no ona, 
that I want taste forthe Drama; on the contrary, 
as a species of literature, I yield to its attraction as 
easily gs most people; but I never have been, nor 
ever shall be, a lover of scenic representation. I can 
read a play, and find instruction and amusement in 
it; can carry myself back to a time and place,— 
people my imagination with my own dramatis per- 
sone, who shall look, and speak, and act, according 

my own conception of the poet’s meaning. In 
is way, to-this extent, I can receive enjoyment 
rough the fancy; but when I consent to see and 
the same things at a theatre, I am asked to be- 


J lieve that certain painted boards are houses, streets, 


gardens, and rivers, and that certain men and wo- 
men, flesh and blood of this current year, are no 
other than the identical persons mentioned in the 
poet’s story; and this is really riding a free horse 
too hard,—a double effort of imagination, which my 
notions, I confess, are too rigid and severe to bend to. 
Besides which, with all my-zespect for the private 
characters of many who follow this profession, I can- 
not but think there is some sort of compromise of 
man’s dignity in thus assuming characters, straining 
his faculties to the very “ top of their bent” to 
establish a deception, to make us believe that he is 
what we know he is not; but that I know both 
actors and actresses. who are above trickery and de- 
ception off the stage, I should say the very princi- 
ple of their profession is‘to engender habits of self- 
delusion and falsehood. 

It is these opinions, I say, which rob me of the 
gratification which others:seek and obtain in theatri- 
cal representation; but there are times when the 
strong barrier of realities, with which my sullen 
mind has fenced itself in, is fairly broken down: 
some “special cunning” actor picks the lock, lets 
him in, and completely throws the house out o’th 
winds. This misfortune happened to me the other 





night, and it took me a week to get to rights, after 
the confusion the varlet had made. I went to Covent- 
garden Theatre; the play was Romeo and Juliet: 
Charles Kemble, the hero; Miss J. H. Kelly, a new 
debutante, the heroine. I was gone, my friend,— 
fairly gone; they did just as they liked with me. 


Seriously, however, let me tell you, this is a piece 
of acting which appeals directly to nature ; and whe- 
ther a man have much or little of the “ soft green of 
the soul’’ sensibility, it is impossible to resist its de- 
lightful influence. I am writing, mind, under the 
recollection of itsenchantment. Shakspeare himself 
would say that he wrote his Romeo for Charles Kem- 
ble. In person, in voice, in deportment, we see the 
very character which the poet describes. ‘“ How sil- 
ver sweet, sound lovers’ tongues by night!’ yes, I 
recollect that passage; for Charles Kemble’s utter- 
ance of it, conducted slowly to my ear, as he ap- 
proached the stage, was so soft and melodious, that I 
involuntarily whispered, “ Do they not?” The great 
ordeal for an actor in this part is, I think, the bal- 
cony scene; in other parts, mere personal appear- 
ance will suffice to give us a tolerable idea of it: but 
in that we ought to see the excellence of the charac- 
ter. Youth, beauty, courage, birth, and accomplish- 
ments, all “in one potent essence concentrate,’”’ and 
all devoted to the love of Juliet. 


Unfortunately (for myself, not her) I heard some- 
thing too much in praise of this Miss Kelly. My 
expectations were over excited. “I had formed an 
idea of Juliet, from Shakspeare’s description of her, 
and thought I should see that idea embodied in this 
actress. Perhaps it was not her fault that I was dis- 
appointed, for this is only her fourth appearance. 
She has superior talents, undeniably ; she has youth, 
and beauty too; and her figure, though too petite 
for my Juliet, is one of nature’s happiest moulds— 
soft, graceful, and feminine. Mer voice is equally 
in her favour, when not too much exerted ; when itis, 
I can think of nothing but an angry washerwoman. 
To select one point more than another which excels 
in Miss Kelly’s personification of Juliet, I should 
say it is in the masque scene, where she and Romeo 
first become susceptible of their passion for each 
other. The tumult of love repressed *and subdued 
by bashful innocence; the modest embarrassment, 
but still unaverted lip; the look—the fond, impas- 
sionate look, that, “urged by strong attraction,” 
lingers yet, were all portrayed with the truth and 
force of nature. Here, I say, Miss Kelly is Juliet; 
but if I speak of her acting as a whole, I should say 
it is crude; it wants maturity, but is rich in pro- 
mise: it partakes somewhat too much of youthful 
vivacity ; for although Shakspeare’s Juliet is young, 
very young, she has more of intense feeling, more of 
womanly dignity, than belongs generally to her age. 





I cannot imagine any thing pert or arch in the cha- 


AB arte 
racter of Juliet ; I can imagine her soul to be full of 
love and tenderness: over the fervour of her passion 
there seems, to me, to be thrown a shade of deep, but 
not unpleasing melancholy. 
Miss Kelly’s portraiture was often at variance with 
this impression, and, therefore, not quite to my taste. 





SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.—No. 5. 
BY A TOURIST. 





“‘ The proper study of mankind is Man!” 
—— 

The civil Constitution and Executive Govern- 
ment of Man, are very peculiar in their character, 
and as they are but little understood beyond the 
precincts of the island, a short description of them 
in this place may not be uninteresting. 

So early as the tenth century, the people of Man 
were admitted to rank as a separate estate in the 
constitution of their country, by the judicious. po- 
licy of a Danish chief named Orry, who, having 
conquered Man, along with several of the Hebridean 
Isles, adopted this mode of conciliating their re- 
spective inhabitants. He classed the whole under 
one Government, the third estate of which was com- 
posed of eight popular representatives from the He- 
brides, and double that number from Man, making 
in all a body of twenty-four, the members of which 
were denominated Taxiaxes,—a word signifying 
pledges, or hostages. This institution, though often 
violated and set aside by the subsequent rulers of 
Man, was ever afterwards resolutely clung to by the 
inhabitants ; and when the sovereignty of the island 
passed from its native princes, and, after many 
transitions, became permanently vested in the 
Stanley family, the same institution, under the 
name of the House of Keys, was officially recog- 
nised as part of the Manx legislature, and continued 
thereafter a bulwark between the people and their 
feudal sovereigns. Its functions, however, were 
often interrupted, and its privileges curtailed during 
the sway of the Stanleys, until, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, an Act of Settlement, which 
has already been mentioned, was procured by Wil. 
son, the then bishop of the island; under which 
Act the rights of the inhabitants, the powers 
and privileges of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial bodies, were severally ascertained, and es- 
tablished, and a final end put to the confusion and 
mutual usurpation that had hitherto so often pre- 
vailed among those badly regulated interests. 

The legislative hody was now, according to the 
former theory of its constitution, practically made to 
consist of three separate estates, namely,—the King, 
or Lord, the Governor and his Council, and the 
House of Keys, consisting of twenty-four represente.- 
tives, chosen from among the chief commoners (au- 
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ciently called the “ worthiest men”) of the island. 
The number of members of the House of -Keys had 
continued to be twenty-four ever since the dissolution 
of the joint government established by Orry over 
Man and the Western Isles. The constitution of 
this third estate is not so purely popular as, from its 
elements, one, at first sight, is led to suppose. It is 
self-elected, and is, therefore, irresponsible to the 
people, the only check to its authority being the mu- 
tual veto, which the other branches of the legislature 
may exercise, to control its proceedings. Its mem- 
bers are elected for life. Upon the occurrence of any 
vacancy, the House presents to the Governor the 
names of two persons deemed eligible to fill it ; and 
the one to whom the Governor awards his preference 
becomes the lawful member. The persons thus pro- 
posed must possess landed property to a certain 
amount, and have reached the age of twenty-one 
years. They may resign at pleasure; and they in- 
eur deprivation by criminal conduct, and the accep- 
tance of any office entitling them to seatsin Council. 
Although the principal duty of the House of Keys 
is to act in a legislative capacity, its members exer- 
cise also a yariety of important judicial functions. 
They hold an appellate jurisdiction over most of the 
law courts; have the right of determining all ques- 
tions of defamation submitted to them by the Gover- 
nor, and they, also, along with the Governor, Coun- 
eil, and Deemsters, attend the courts of general gaol 
delivery, in order, by their presence, to give solemnity 
to the proceedings, and also, in dubious cases, to de- 
liver authoritative information on points of common 
law. It is from their jurisdiction in this last parti- 
eular, that their peculiar name is supposed to be de- 
rived, the title, House of Keys, appearing to convey 
the idea of their capacity to unlock the secrets of the 
ancient legal institutions and usages of the island. 
The decisions given on appeals by this body are, in 
most instances, liable to review by the Governor, and 
next, by the King in Council, which is final. 

The Governor is now the viceroy and representative 
ef the King of Great Britain, as he formerly was of 
the Lord Superior, before the sgvereignty of the 
island was purchased by the British Government.— 
He is sworn to maintain and execute the laws justly 
and faithfully between the King and the inhabitants, 
according to established custom. and usage ; he can 
at pleasure, convene the Tynwald Court, which may 
be styled the Parliament of Man: it is his duty to 
preside in the chief courts ef judicature held by his 
warrant; he exercises over all other courts an ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, subject to control by the King in 
€ouncil ; and he also holds the office of Captain- 
General of the military forces employed in the island. 
His council consists of the Receiver-General,the Clerk 
ef the Rolls, the Water Bailiff, the Attorney-General, 
the Bishop, the Archdeacon, with his official, and the 
two Vicars-General. At present the office of Governor 
and Captain-General of Man is held by his Grace the 
Duke of Athol, who appoints a substitute under the 
title of Lieutenant-Governor. This substitute, hold- 
ing, ‘for the time being, the whole powers vested in 
his Grace, forms, with the Council, the second branch 
ef the Legislature; while the British Government 
new forms the third, in room of the ancient Lord 
S»perior. 

The meetings of the entire Manx legislature, under 
the denomination of Tynwald Courts, for the pur- 
pose of enacting and promulgating laws, deserve to 
be Here particularly described. 


In the valley which runs across the island from 
Douglas to Peel,.and about three miles distant from 
the latter town, stands, overlooked on all sides by 
lofty hills, a small conical mount, in the form of an 
ancient barrow, about twelve feet in height, eighty 
yards in circumference, seven feet in diameter at the 
top, and encircled by three terraces or rows of seats, 
cut in its sides, and surmounting each other at re- 
gular distances from the base ; while, at the eastern 
point, a small flight of steps conducts to its summit. 
This singular vestige of antiquity is called the Tyn- 
wald Mount—a name derived from two British words, 
Tyny and Val, signifying “ the juridical hill’ It is 
upon it that the Three Estates assemble to ordain and 
promulgate the laws; and hence the name Tynwald 
Court, given to the legislative assemblies held there 
on such occasions. 

Until lately, when a Tynwald Court was to be 
assembled, the Lord Superior issued his summons for 
that purpose ; and on the day appointed, the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial bodies, attended by 
the knights, esquires, and yeomen of the island, and 
also by the coroners and militia of each parish, 
armed and mounted on horseback, convened by 
mid-day at the parish church of St. John,—a small 
building, distant one hundred and twenty yards 
from the Mount,—and thence, after hearing divine 
service, they marched in regular procession to the 
“ Juridical Hill,’ and there assumed their stations 


erected on the summit of the Mount, sitting with 
his face towards the east, and holding in his right 
hand a sword pointed upwards. 2d, The Governor, 
with the whole lay and elerical members of the 
Council, and also the two Deemsters, occupying the 
highest terrace, immediately around the Superior. 
And 3d, the House of Keys, ranged along the second 
terrace: while, placed on the lowest terrace, sat the 
knights, esquires, and yeomen ; and, encircling the 
whole, and drawn up within a trench, or fosse, that 
runs round the base of the Mount, sat on horse- 
back the coroners and militia, to guard the Court 
from the pressure or insults of the people, who oc. 
cupied the spacious green onall sides without. The 
Deemsters sat in this assembly to reply to any ques- 
tions put to them on points of law, and also pub- 
licly to peruse the statutes about to be enacted. 
When all had thus assumed their respective sta- 
tions, the chief coroner of the island rose, and, in 
an audible voice, proclaimed the convention of the 
legislature, forbidding, at the same time, all tumult 
or disturbance by the people, on pain of hanging 
and drawing. Business then commenced, and on 
being concluded, the Deemsters stood up and read, 
first in English, then in Manx, the enactments 
agreed to; after which the chief coroner in the 
same manner published them aloud to the people. 
The Lord Superior then descended from the Mount, 
followed in succession by the other members of the 
assembly, and returned in procession to St. John’s 
Church, where the laws received their attestation, 
and the court was adjourned. : 
Such, from a very early period, has been the mode 
of enacting and promulgating laws by the Manx le- 
gislature. The same mode is still pursued under 
the British Government, for it is a constitutional 
maxim in the island that no lawsare valid which have 
not thus been enacted and published ; but I know 
aot after what manner the presence of the sovereign 










in the following order :—Ist, the Lord Superier,}} 
royally habited, and bearing all the insignia of King f 
of Man, under a rich gold-embroidered canopy | 








is now, on such occasions, dispensed with. The con- 
jecture, however, may safely be hazarded, that this 
difficulty is obviated by the same expedient which is 
occasionally had recourse to in opening or proroguing 
the British Parliament,—namely, by commission, or 
proxy. 

Having thus, at considerable length, described the 
legislature of Man, the executive and judicial de- 
partments next claim attention. The executive de- 
partment is under the control of the Governor, who 
appoints to the various subordinate oftices,—subject, 
however, to the approval of the King. The nature 
of those offices will best be ascertained from a brief 
detail of the civil arrangements and internal economy 
of the island. 

There are two grand divisions of this island, into 
southern and northern districts, to each of which a 
Deemster is appointed, with authority to decide in 
all civil and judicial cases. 'These judges were an- 
ciently the depositories of the customs, traditions, 
and oral laws of Man, before those customs, traditions, 
and laws were collected and embodied in written 
statutes by the Tynwald Courts; and the name 
Deemster was given to them, as expressive of their 
prerogative to deem or judge of such subjects, on all 
occasions in which information was demanded con- 
cerning them. Besides the above-mentioned half 
civil, half judicial divisions, the island is divided into 
six sheadings, or sheriffdoms, to all of which the 
Governor appoints coroners,—officers who combine 
in their own persons the duties not only of coroners, 
but of constables, and also many of those higher at- 
tributes pertaining to sheriffs in England. These 
Offigers are the active agents of the Deemsters’ Courts, 
under them several subordinate function- 
sist them in the discharge of their duties. 
riffdom is divided into parishes; those pa- 
subdivided into treens or baronies; and 
eath of those treens is again subdivided into quar- 
terlands, varying in size from one hundred to 
five hundred acres each. Under the title of Cap 
tains of Parishes, each parish is supplied by the 
Governor with a magistrate, for the preservation. of 
the peace ; and, in towns, the same provision is also 
made by the Governor, by the appointment of high 
bailiffs, with a certain number of constables, to exe- 
cute their orders. In lieu of constables,. captains of 
parishes are attended, and their orders executed,'b 
four men, drafted for that purpose fromsevery paris 
and also by the ancient parochial yeomanry: * 
the farther preservation of the peace, and also to gi 
effect to the measures of the Excentive, a : 
of regular military is now sta 
under the direct command of the: 
tain-General. ee? 

The treens, or quarterlands;"#re held by quit-rent, 
from the Lord Sup “and apptar: to have been 
thus classed and subdiv for the purposes of local 
taxation, in the same way, that t d intacks, 
as distinguished from these, are als ed for like 
purposes. The above enumerated divisions of the 
island, and of the various officers entrusted with their 
superintendence, will point out with sufficient clear- 
ness the nature of the Manx Executive. A not less 
correct idea of the ministerial and judicial establish- 
ments of the island, may be obtained from the mere 
designation of their respective functionaries. There 







ror, as Cap- 


are, as ministerial officers, a Receiver-General, a | 


Comptroller, Water-Bailiff, an Attorney-General, and 
a Chancellor of the Courts of Chancery and Exche- 
quer, whom the Goyernor, for the time being, perso- 
nates ; and, in the purely judicial department, the 
only officers* worthy of remark are the Deemsters 
already noticed, as to their court lie appeals from all 
the inferior Sheading, High Bailiff, and other courts 
of local jurisdiction.’ Before the Deemsters, who 
thus compose the entire Manx bar, there practise, at 
present, the astonishing number of about thirty at- 
torneys,—a proof that the Manx people are, in this 
respect at least, as far advanced in civilization as their 
neighbours! (Among the various rights of patronage 
enjoyed by the Governor, not the least impoptant is 
that of licensing these attorneys. 
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straightened out for the occasion, and also with half-a- so curious to admire the hero of the army of Italy, as, 
dozen fishing-hooks; to his brother we gave half the quan- , instead of running away, to surround him in swarms. 


ISLAND OF FERNANDO PO. 
— 

The following account of a visit by the King of Bara- 
couta and several of his chiefs, to an English vessel at 
Fernando Po, is given in the recently published account 
of a residence there, by Mr Holman:— 

** At nine o’clock, the King of Baracouta, accompanied 
by his brother and five or six other chiefs, came on board 
according to his promise, and without betraying any symp- 
tems of timidity. The party were immediately conducted 
to the captain's cabin, and entertained with wine and bis- 
cuits, which the peared to partake of with considerable 
relish. His Maia. however, had not come unprovided, 
his canoe having been well stored with ome calabashes of 
palm wine, which were sent for on board, and distributed 
freely; out of compliment we partook of this beverage ; 
some of the natives, we observed, mixed it with Madeira. 
I must not omit to mention that, whether as a point of 
etiquette, or whether it was intended as an expression of 
gratitude for the attentions they were receiving, the King 
and his chiefs were particularly desirous of rubbing their 
long beards against those of our party who happened 
to be possessed of a similar ornament or appurtenance. 
Amongst other circumstances which gave them satisfaction, 
they were particularly gratified by sitting on our chairs ; 
and we have since learned that, in their own residences, 
they are in the habit of using logs of wood for this pur- 

ose—a custom widely differing from the usual one of 
most other African nations, which is to squat down on the 
haunches or heels. A description of their dress, which 
was in the most fanciful savage taste, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. 

In the first place, the body was completely smeared over 
with the kind of paint I have before described; his Ma- 
jesty’s colour, like that which distinguishes the Imperial 
Family of China, being yellow, while the liv 
attendants was dark red. The hair of the head 
in long small curls hanging down behind, _ 
instead of hair-powder and pomatum, were w 
with ochre and oil; in front, similar curls, di 
his forehead, hung down on each side below were, 
somewhat in the style of Vandyke’s female portraits of the 
age of Charles I. The forehead was generally round, 
sufficiently elevated to give phrenological indications of a 
fair portion of intellect, and, perhaps, unusually well 
displayed by a custom which prevails of having the hair 
shorn im front an inch beyond the line of its natural 
growth, so as, in conjunction with the peculiar disposition 
of curls before described, to leave the part fully exposed. 
In some instances, seven or eight strings of beads, in imi- 
ation of the natural curls, were adjusted with much care 
the fore part of the head, and conducted separately 
‘ ears, the end of each string reaching generally 
wn to the shotilders. This singularly ornamented head- 
ress was surmounted by a flattish, low-crowned hat, with 

whole shape not a little resembling 
et; the framework, constructed 
of loosely-wove split-tattan, was covered over and orna- 
mented with leaves, ‘bones of monkeys and other ani- 
wals, and a few white and, occasionally, red feathers, the 








that of Mambrino’s. 







* latter of which a to: dyed in the blood of 
.some animal. T! t was ed to the head by a 
skewer, which passed thi crown, and penetrated a 
tuft of hair ‘collerted dibove tex. The neck, arms, 


the legs, (below the knee) were 
encircled by ornamental in the form of bracelets, 
which- were, for the most part, composed of strings of 
beads, made from the vertebra Chants, or some hard 
berry ; to the girdle which thus surrounded the body was 
appended, hanging down in front, ,the only article of 
clothing which they can be said to.wear, consisting of the 
skin of some animal, and which, tn-many instances, was 
decorated with a bunch of hei His Majesty, how- 


body, (above the hips) 





’ ever, as a mark.of distinction, wo" also a similar cover- 


ing behind. After having been*®...2rfained in the cabin, 
we conducted the party along the whaih deck, and showed 
them our horses, oxen, pigs, é&c., with the whole of which 
they were highly gratified, especially with the’cow, whose 
tail was a source of ineffable interést to them, each of 
them handling it in succession, plucking out its hairs, 
and shaking it with vet indication of astonishment. 
The band was directed to play, for their amusement, and 
delighted them to such a degree that they could not refrain 
themselves from running into'the mid it. The King’s 
brother was so enraptured that he ope about with ex- 
cess of joy, making the most uncouth gestures in accord- 
ance with the music, 
4S play’d Orpheus, and so daneed the brutes.” 


Our difficult task was yet to be eneountered, the 


distribution of presents. His yellow Majesty was, in the 
first place, complimented with the whole of an iron hoop, 
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tity, while the chiefs received about a foot in length each. 
Some squabbling occurred during this arrangement; it 
was, at length, however, happily concluded, pretty much 
to the satisfaction of the whole party, which left the ship 
in apparent good humour, and evidently highly gratified 
with their visit. 





NEW ZEALAND. 
~— 
(From the Sydney Gazette of May 26.) 


Communications from the Wesleyan Mission in New 
Zealand, dated in March last, supply the following in- 
teresting particulars. The death of the warrior ’Honghi 
(or Shungshi) who was once in England, ana who had the 
honour of being presented to his present Majesty, will be 
read with regret: — 

** *Honghi, the heroof New Zealand, is at length num- 
bered with the clods of the valley! <A party of the ’Ho- 
kianga natives were on a visit to him, at Wangaroa, when 
he died. Patuone, who was one of them, related the fol- 
lowing circumstances. He and his party reached Wan- 
garoa on the 4th of March; they were much grieved to 
find *Honghi so dreadfully emaciated. They lifted up 
their voices and wept; and the sick warrior himself was 
so much affected that for some time he had no power to 
speak. They told him that they feared he was near death, 
which, however, he denied, and said he was never in bet- 
ter spirits. On the fellowing day they intended to depart, 
but finding him worse, they resolved to remain. ’Honghi 
now became conscious of his approaching dissolution, and 
bequeathed to his sons his implements of war, amongst 
which was the coat of mail presented to him, when in 
England, by his Majesty King George the Fourth. He 
old his friends he hardly expected they would be attacked 
fier his deaths but exhorted them, if they should be, 
ever to yield to their enemies, however numerous they 
might be, as it was only thus they could obtain a hutu or 
satisfaction for his death. On the morning of the 6th he 
repeatedly exclaimed, ** Kiatoa! Kiatoa!” Becourage- 
ous! Be courageous! And such exhortations as these 
employed his quivering lips till he expired. 

** On the same day that "Honghi died at Wangaroa, 
Tiki, a son of the late Pomane, was killed at Waima, a 
district in "Hokianga, by a chief of the tribe called Mah- 
urihuri, The circumstances which led to his death were 
these :—Some of Tiki’s pigs had been stolen by the natives 
of Waima, and he was seeking (Auti) satisfaction, when 
the fatal assault took place which caused his death. 

** On the 25th March, through the instrumentality of 
the Missionaries, a permanent peace was concluded be- 
tween the Bay Islanders and the ’Hokianga tribes; and 
now the former have returned home, and the latter are dis- 
persing to their several places of abode. If a battle had 
occurred, it would, in all probability, have been the most 
desperate and bloody that ever took place in New Zealand. 
There was little disproportion in the forces, either in men 
or muskets, and there was a feeling of deadly exasperation 
prevailing among them ; many of them were like chained 
bull-dogs, eager to fly upon their antagonists. It is, 
therefore, a matter of great and peculiar thankfulness, 
that these alarming commotions have been conducted to so 
peaceful an issue, and that the cloud which wore towards 
us so black an aspect has passed away. 

** There is one other circumstance, which, as it seems to 
be an instance of Providential retribution, should not be 
omitted. Oro, the man who directed the plundering of 
the mission premises, at Wangaroa, was killed on the 15th 
March. His body was fotind on Sunday, the 23d, and cut 
up into quarters by his friends, in order to carry it in 
baskets to his native place, at the Bay of Islands, for in- 
terment. This seems horrible to an Englishman: but it 
was done out of kindness. A day or two before, Muriwai, 
on observing his dog ceme home with a full paunch, said 
to Captain Clarke, * Do you see that dog? He is just 
come home full, after having been feeding on the body of 
Oro, the fellow that robbed the Missionaries at Wangaroa.’”’ 








{*iscellanies. 


NAPOLEON. 





The following anecdote of Buonaparte is related in the 
Memoires de Girardin :—‘‘ The First Consul was at 
Morte-Fantana with his brother, Joseph Buonaparte. 
He came to breakfast at Ermenonville. We commenced 


by affording him the pleasure of rabbit hunting on the 
heath. Some of the rabbits, less wild than the rest, were 





| 


} 








The First Consul took a singular pleasure in the new 
diversion, in which he concluded in suspecting there was 
some secret; the hour for the meal had passed when he 
returned to the chateau, and found Madame Buonaparte 
at table. He frowned with dissatisfaction that they had 
not waited for him, and said,—* It appears the ladies rule 
here.’ He only ate a few leaves of salad, and drank a 
glass of Bordeaux, and rose immediately to visit the gar- 
dens, which he took great pleasure in surveying. Coming 
to the Isle of Poplars, he stopped before the tomb of Jean 
Jacques, and said,—* It had been better for the repose of 
France if this man had never lived.’ I inquired his rea- 
son. He replied,—* He it was who prepared the French 
Revolution.” I remarked,--* It certainly is not for you, 
Citizen Consul, to complain of the Revolution.’—* He 
bien,’ replied he, * the future wi)] learn that it would have 
been better for the repose of the world if neither Rousseau 
nor [ had ever existed ;’ and resumed his promenade witli 
much thoughtfulness.” 

Napoleon, when in the height of his power, being one 
day at Amiens, whilst traversing the square in the midst 
of the acclamations of the inhabitants who had assembled 
around him, cast his eyes upon the multitude, and per- 
ceived in one of the corners of the square a stone-cutter, 
who had not been induced to quit his work, by the curio. 
sity which animated the crowd by which he was surround. 
ed. The indifference of this man excited the curiosity of 
Napoleon: he wished to know something about him ; and 
passing through the crowd, urged on his horse until he 
arrived close to him. ‘* What are you doing there ?” said 
Napoleon. ‘The workman raised his eyes, and recognised 
the Emperor;—‘* I am cutting stone.” ‘* You have 
served under me ?”’ quickly observed the Emperor, who 
recognised an old soldier.’—** It is true, Sire.’”"—** You 
were present in the campaign of Egypt; you were a bri- 
gadier in such a corps?"’—** Yes, Sire.”—** Why have 
you quitted the service ?”—** Because I had completed 
my time, and obtained my discharge.”—** I am sorry for 
it: you were a brave man; I shall be happy to do for you 
any thing in my power. Say what do you require from 
me?”—** That your Majesty will leave me to cut my 
stone in quiet; my work suffices me; I am in want of 
nothi g.’’ This trait brings to mind the interview of 
Diogenes with Alexander; but the modest pride of the 
Greek philosopher was not equal tothe reply of the stone- 
cutter. Paris paper. 





PICTURE ANECDOTE. 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed by a 
young gentleman in London to his sister in Liverpool : 

** As | ain upon the subject of painting, I will mention 
to youan anecdote, which I heard related by Hoffland, 
(a celebrated landscape composer,) regarding two of the 
finest pictures which are in this, or perhaps any other 
country ; they are the works of the immortal Claude. A 
nobleman, whose name I now forget, purchased them 
in Italy, and sent them over to this country, directed 
to a friend, with instructions for him ed the duty upon 
them, which amounted to £27 10s. and to preserve them 
carefully until his return. These instructions the friend 
never received; and when the pictures were landed at 
Dover, nobody being there to make any inquiries about 
them, they were seized by the officers of the port for 
non-payment of the duty, and were put to public auction, 
as is customary in these cases, for that purpose. Strange 
to say, there was no one who had discernment enough to 
see the merits of these stupendous productions, and the 
pictures were fortunately drawn in unsold ; £17 being the 
greatest offer for them. Shortly after this, the nobleman 
arrived in England, and instantly wrote to his friend about 
his property. You may imagine, by the sequel, what was 
his surprise, when his friend returned for answer, that he 
was extremely sorry to say that he was entirely ignorant 
of such things existing. The thought which struck him 
first, was to proceed to the landing place, Dover; and, 
after several inquiries, he at last found his treasures thrown 
by in an old wareroom, amidst a heap of confiscated 
rubbish. He paid the £27 10s. joyfuily, and the pictures 
were given uptohim. Two years after this, those pictures 
were put up for sale, and purchased by Mr. Beckford, of 
Fonthill Abbey, for 12,000 guineas; when that gentleman 
sold his magnificent domain to Farquhar, the pictures 
were taken along with it, for the original price; when 
the latter died, they were again put to the hammer, and 
bought by Angerstein, for an advance of 3000 guineas, 
making the sum 15,000 guineas; and when his collection 
was purchased by Government, as public property, they 
were taken at a valuation of 16,000 guineas, and they 
are, at this moment, the most splendid ornaments in the 
British Gallery.” 
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MADAME VESTRIS 
—_ 

Her sportiveness, her beauty, grace, 
Confess her genius of the place, 

And Vestris, gay, is charming; 
But would, as ‘ Lady Bell,” alone, 
In fascination all her owr, 

And witchery alarming : 


As “ Lady Bell” content to shine, 
Or any other nymph divine, 

Would Vestris condescend ; 
Pleased would the sister Graces vie, 
In ever beauteous rivalry, 

Their every charm to lend. 


All dazzling, as confest thou art, 

And captive-taking head, and heart, 
Yet Vestris, Beauty’s queen! 

The Juans, Victoires, ah, forswear, 

Resistless in thy proper sphere,* 
Star of the motley scene ! 

Biverpool. G. 
* “ For woman shines but in her proper sphere.”—H. More. 








HYMN, AFTER A WALK IN THE SPRING. 





BY MRS. OPIE. 





(From the Juvenile Souvenir.) 
-—e 
There seems a voice in every gale, 
A tongue in every opening tlower, 
Which tells, O, Lord! the wondrous tale 
Of thy indulgence, love, and power. 


The birds that rise on quivering wing, 
Appear to hymn their Maker’s praise; 

And all the mingling sounds of spring, 
To thee a general pxan raise. 


And shall my voice, great God, alone 
Be mute, ‘midst Nature’s loud acclaim ? 
No; let my heart with answering tone, 
Breathe forth in praise thy holy name. 


And Nature’s debt is small to mine; 
Thou bad’st her being bounded be, 

But, matchless proof of love divine! 
Thou gav’st immortal life to me. 


The Saviour left his heavenly throne, 
A ransom for my soul to give; 
Man’s suffering state he made his own, 
And deigned to die, that I might live. 
But, thanks and praise for love so great, 
No mortal tongue can e’er express; 
Then let me, bowed beneath thy feet, 
In silence love THEE, Lord! and bless. 








FORTUNE-TELLING, WITH CARDS. 
— 
Dear Betsy, if you wish to know 
What fate reserves in store for you, 
Ask not the idle cards to show ; 
I'll tell as wisely, and as true. 
For I will take a magie book, 
Of characters divinely fair ; 
Upon thy lovely self I'll look, 
And read, dear girl, thy fortune there. 


By those love-darting eyes I find 
How many hearts their empire own: 
I see the sweetness of thy mind, 
That keeps the hearts those eyes have won. 


Yet nene among so many hearts, 
Nor any you shall yet subdue, 
Should you join all their better parts, 
Can make a heart to merit you. © 


Now shall I look into your breast, 
And see what heart 1s favour’d there 
No—be that fatal truth suppress’d, 
Lest I should sink in my despair! 
St. Helen’s, Oct. 27, 1828. H. 
Gee ee 





As we intend, the next or the following week, to present 
our readers with another gratuitous supplement, we shall 
offer no other apology for copying the following article 
from the Mercury. 

Re 
THE BACHELOR AND THE ECHO. 
—=a— 


The Echo squib in favour of Mr. Campbell’s election to 
the dignity of Lord Rector, which appeared in the last 
Kaleidoscope, brought to our recollection a half-forgotten 
bagatelle in which we ourselves indulged some 
“* twenty years ago,— 

Alas! how time escapes, ‘tis even so.” 
Our lover, who was a love-sick bachelor on the shady 
side of forty, was of a sanguine and superstitious turn of 
mind; like Sir Walter Scott, a believer in supernatural 
agency, second-sight, and similar delusions. He was 
accustomed to take lonely walks by the light of the pale 
moon, the lover’s favourite planet, at which he would gaze 
and gaze, until, like poor Octavian, his wits became dis- 
tempered. Like that distracted wanderer, he had a passion 
secretly gnawing at his. heart, like a mouse at a piece of 
decayed cheese ;—but he . 
“ never told his love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’th’ bud, 

Prey on his sallow cheek.” 
When the fit was on him, his friends would watch his 
steps, under the apprehension that he might hang or drown 
himself. One night, in the disturbed state of his agonized 
mind, he made a resolution to tempt the lone recesses of 
a celebrated Echo, and to learn from her prophetic lips 
the secret of his fate. The particulars of this unhallowed 
dialogue, from its commencement until its abrupt termi- 
nation, have been preserved by some of his friends, who 
were, as usual, secretly watching his motions. During 
the consultation, he walked, in the most agitated manner, 
up and down, and, as it appears, at such a distance from 
the cave of his oracle, as to bring back the response of the 
first line just as he had completed the last line. The 
distance might be mathematically ascertained, but we shall 
leave the interesting calculation to others, while we proceed 
with the particulars of the téte-a-téte. 











Mysterious power, whose sacred groves with fear 
I seek at this lone hour, where at thou ? 
(Echo )—HERE ! 
I hear thy magic voice, but scarce know whither 
To bend my faultering steps to find thee; 
(Echo )—HITHeER ! 
Prophetic nymph, some secrets I would know, 
Wilt thou deny my supplication ? 
(Echo )—No. 
Know then, fair nymph, I’m in a sad dilemma, 
T love a maid, but must not name her== 
( Echo )—EmMMa ? 
Thou know’st my secret,—must I make disclosure 
Of all the doubts and fears that haunt me ? 
(Echo )—O SuRE ! 
Pray tell me, then, can any lover know 
His mistress’ temper before marriage ? 








If, then, my Emma should turn out a shrew, 
What should I do, alas! in that case? 
(Echo J—RUvE. 
Can such angelic sweetness scold or brawl ? 
Sure the whole sex are arrant vixens ? 
(Echo )—Au.! 
In wedlock, then, what peace can she or I know ? 
Can aught on earth atone for temper ? 
( Echo )—RuINo ! 
If, when we’re wed, our humours don’ rd, 
What, Echo, would you recommend ?37 
. “(Evho)—A Corp ! 
That with a vengeance would restrain her anger, 
But is there no resource more gentle ? 
(Echo )—HancG HER! 
Instead of force, if I should softly chide her, 
Fair nymph, should I succeed by that means ? 
(Echo J—HIDE HER! 
If, ’stead of chiding, I her foibles pardon, 
Would that her temper soften ? 
( Echo )—HarbeEn ! 
When she’s in forte mood, if I’m piano, 
That may restore our peace domestic ? 
(Echo )—Au, no! 
Alas! ye airy dreams of love so splendid, 
Visions of wedded bliss, where are ye ? 
(Echo )—ENDED ! 
[Here the distracted youth was about to suspend himself 
to a tree with his garter, when he suddenly changed his 
like Major Macpherson, who, instead of cutting 
, a8 he first meditated, cut his nails, with his 
wa thought suddenly struck him, that Echo, 
ig her earthly career, was but a slippery 
ht have been trifling with him, as is but 
the case with such invisible counsellors. In 
me of mind, he was determined to tell Echo a 
piece of his mind at all risks ; and the dialogue was 
thus resumed :] 
Echo, you’ve put my patience to the stretch ; 
You have traduc’d my lovely Emma. 
(Echo )—WRETCH ! 
You tamper with me, in a double sense, 
As juggling friends and evil sprites do. 
A (Echo)mHENCE ! 
My Emma is an angel—you belie her ; 
She is perfection’s self, or I am a 
/ (EchajmLian ! 














but lying jade vixen, and simi! ithets could be 
distinguished. It was plain, onr lover, 
like too many others, had made’ ‘mind to the ma- 
trimonial plunge before his with Echo, 


between whom and himself the squabble became 20 
vehement and incoherent, that his eat antici. 
pating an apoplectic paroxysm, rushed to the spot, 
and bore him off to his bed, where he was seized with 
a raging fever; nor have we since heard whether he 
recovered, or fell a victim to the triple operation of 
love, rage, and superstition. ] 

Liverpool. te 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


Seal 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} 
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at noon, 
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30 | 29 87 
Dec. 
1] 30 14 
2 130 26 


26th, Very eee Aarin t; six, p.m., heavy.rain. 
27th, Very stor ing pights three, p.m., rain. 
28th, Heavy rain during night. 

30th, Heavy rain during night. 

REMARKS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:76 ; . 
temperature,—-extreme during night, 42:29; ei 
47:11; noon, 50:29; extreme during day, 52:7 
Mean, 48:11; prevailing winds, easterly; maximum .of 
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(Echo )—No! 


temperature during month, (28th) 59; minimum, (12th) 31. 











[Here the partics got to suck high words that nothing ; 
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Scientific Potices. 








SIMPLE SAFETY RAFT. 


. —— 

In the work entitled ‘* Hints for the Preservation of 
Seamen and others from Shipwreck, and other dangers 
of the Sea,” written, or rather we should say, compiled, 
by Mr. Egerton Smith, there are several designs, ex- 
planatory of various methods of constructing i 
of emergency, from masts, yards, spars, 
materials generally at hand on board ev 
which we are now about to introduce to 
the most simple we have yet met with. I¢ Wi 
by Mr. Evans, late of the Royal Navy, no 
master at Holyhead. It consists merely of three oars and 
six spars, or handspikes, arranged as plainly indicated in 
the design, and lashed together at all the points of contact. 
At first sight, it might be thought that such a raft would 
only support a very few persons; but a little reflection 
will serve to show, that, frail as it may appear, it would 
be of the most essential service in buoying up persons 
who might, without its aid, be lost. Men precipitated into 
the sea, and who cannot swim, are generally drowned for 
want of something buoyant, however slight, to lay hold of. 
A thread would support a man who could not swim, if he 
would keep his hands and arms immersed. Unfortunately, 
‘it generally happens that men in the situation we are con- 
templating take the very means calculated to defeat their 
object. They throw their arms and hands out of the water 
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violin awd violoncello, or as a flute duet. 


VIOLINO. 


VIOLONCELLO. 





instead of keeping them beneath the surface; but, if they 
had any buoyant substance to grasp, they would necessarily 


afloat; and the raft suggested by Mr. Evans would be 
adequate to sustain above the surface many persons at- 
tached toit. We cannot, of course, say how many, unless 
we know the weight and quality of the wood; but we 
think we may venture to conjecture that three large oars 
and six large spars, or handspikes, would serve to keep 
a dozen men with their heads out of the water, which is 
the grand object.—The construction of this species of raft 
is so extremely simple that we shall not attempt any 
description of it, but shall merely annex the sketch, re- 
commendiug it to the notice of our nautical readers. 








THE COMET. 
—<—P— 

The following note, copied from the London Courier, 
is from a Liverpool correspondent :— 

** The brightness of the moon during the last week, and 
the unusual cloudiness of this, prevented me from seeing 
the Comet earlier. Yesterday (Friday) however, at 7 p.m. 
having noted the place of the Comet on the globe, as laid 
down in the Scotsman, of the Ist instant, to make with 
y and 9 in Equuleus a right-angled triangle, I looked for 
it with a 30-inch refractor of 2 inches aperture, and power 
50, and discovered it immediately. Its place, as far as I 
could ascertain without fixed instruments, is very accu- 
rately laid down, and it may now be easily seen by any 
one who possesses a telescope of the above size. All that 
is necessary is to mark with a pencil, on a celestial globe, 
the path of the Comet for a few successive days, from the 
abovementioned table; and, on pointing his telescope to 
the spot, the observer will scarcely fail to discover it. It 
is, however, very faint and ill-defined, and appears like a 
very small irregular white cloud, having neither a tail nor 
a very positive nucleus. I afterwards viewed it with a9 
feet Newtonian, 9 inches apertute, and powers 110 and 80 
respectively, with which it was very bright—about as 
bright as the nebula in Orion’s sword with the same in- 
strument. The appearance of this small eccentric wan- 
derer in so satisfactory a manner, although invisible to the 
naked eye, affords an additional proof of the attention 
and accuracy with which astronomers observe end atiat 
the places of the heavenly bodies. “W.L 
«“« Liverpool, Nov. 29, 1828.” 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To S. Lawson, and M. Walker, of Leeds, for improve- 
ments in machinery for preparing and dressing hemp, flax, 
silk, &¢.—Dated the 9th of October, 1828.—6 months 


keep the upper limbs immersed, and thus be easily kept | 






| To H. Duxbury, of Pomeroy-street, Kent Road, for 
/new mec'une for splitting hides and skins—9th of Oct 
ber.—6 months. 

To E. Hancorne, of Skinner-street, London, for certai 
improvements in making nails. Communicated from 
abroad.—16th of October.—6 months. 


— #ashions for iecemver. 


WaLkina DreEss.—A pelisse of purple gros 4 
Naples, fastened down the front of the skirt with strap 
rosettes, notched at each end, and a small gilt buckle i 
the centre of each strap. The body is @ la Circassienne 
with lapels and collar turning back ; the vacancy fi 
up by a fichu of fine India muslin with a double ruff o 
lace, and a cravat-sautvir of celestial-blue silk. Th 
sleeves are en gigot, with an ornament of shell-scallop 
at the wrists, and confined by a very broad bracelet o 
gold lace, fastened with a square antique brooch. Ah 
of purple velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed wit 
purple ribbon, on one side of which is a broad edge o 
white, painted over in flowers of various colours. 

Futt Dress EVENING CosTUME.—-A dress 0 
white satin, with a flounce beautifully painted or em 
broidered at the border with blue and yellow flowers 
the flounce finished by a rich and elegant head, on which 
are spots of the same colours as those on the border of th 
jflounce; over this is a full ruche of blond. The corsagi 
is dla Sévigné, with a girandole brooch formed of va 
luable pear-pearls, in the centre of the bouffont-drap 
across the top of the bust. ‘The sleeves short, and thei 
fulness confined by a string of pearls. A pointed zone o 
white satin, on which are coloured flowers, correspond 
ing with those on the trimming of the skirt. The hai 
is arranged on each side of the face in full curls; and 
over it is placed the elegant toque a@ la Psyche, com 
posed of tudle and blond, the latter edging the papillon 
wings, which expand from the border. A_beauti 
plume of white feathers ornaments the left side of thi 
truly graceful head-dress. The ear-pendants are o 
wrought gold, an article of jewellery now in peculia 
favour. On entering an ante-room, or quitting a fu 
dress party, a cloak is thrown over this dress, of velve' 
the scarlet of the rock geranium blossom ; it is tied round 
the neck with gold cordon, terminating with superb thistle 
tassels of the same rich material. 


Cide Cable. 

























































































llos ing pleasin sleasi ig movement, although not a regular canon, belongs to that class of composition. 
monicon ofthe present month. The original theme is there stated to be Weigl’s famous ** Pria ch! io impegno.” It may be performed either on the piano-forte, the 


allowed to enrol specification. 


—>- 


It occurs in Beethoven's works, and is published in the Har- 


Days. Morn. Even.)Height. Festivais,&c. 

i ceisiee se meieieeiainnnatiemeaitedl -_ 
lh.m.h m./ft. in. 

Tuesday -- 9 015 0 3619 4 

Wi y10) 0 57; 1 I9)19 0 

rhursday 11) i 42; 2 7/18 3 

Friday e*ee12) 2 32) 2 58/17 3 

Saturday-.13) 3 24) 3 56/16 O Lucy. 

Sunday----14) 4 25) 5 0/15 1 |Third Sunday in Advent. 

Monday --15 5 35, 6 12/14 6 | 

Tuesday --16| 6 49, 7 26/14 3 Cambridge Term ends. 
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€ He Bouquet. 


“© have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
| brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





(Concluded from our last.) 





MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR. 


(BY SIR WALTER SCOTT.) 
—_ 


(From the Keepsake.) 


When the hour of twilight arrived, which was the period 
yhen the Paduan Doctor was understood to receive the 
isits of those who came to consult with him, the two ladies 
eft their apartments in the Canongate of Edinburgh, hav- 
ng their dresses arranged like those of women of an infe 
ior description, and their plaids disposed around their 
aces as they were worn by the same class; for, in those 
lays of aristoeracy, the quality of the wearer was generally 
ndicated by the manner in which her plaid was disposed, 
1s well as by the fineness of its texture. It was Lady 
3othwell who had suggested this species of disguise, partly 
© avoid observation as they should go to the conjuror’s 
youse, and partly in order to make trial of his penetration, 
iy appearing before him in a feigned character. Lady 
forester’s servant, of tried fidelity, had been employed by 
ier to propitiate the Doctor by a suitable fee, and a story 
ntimating that a soldier’s wife desired to know the fate of 
rer husbands a subject upon which, in all probability, 
he sage was very frequently consulted. j 

To the last moment, when the palace clock struck eight, 
Lady Bothwell earnestly watched her sister, in hopes that 
jhe might retreat from her rash undertaking 5 but, as 
nildness, and even timidity, is capable, at times, of ve- 
vement and fixed purposes, she found Lady Forester reso- 
utely unmoved and determined when the moment of de- 
yarture arrived. I1l satisfied with the expedition, but de- 
jerminced not to leave her sister at such a crisis, Lady 
Bothwell accompanied Lady Forester through more than 
yne obscure street and lane, the servant waiking before, 
md acting as their guide. At length he suddenly turned 
nto a narrow court, and knocked at an arched door, which 
seemed to belong to a building of some antiquity. It 
opened, though no one appeared to act as porter; and the 
servant, stepping aside trom the entrance, motioned the 
jadies to enter. They had no sooner done so than it shut, 
and excluded their guide. The two ladies found them- 
selves in a small vestibule, illuminated by a dim lamp, 
and having, when the door was closed, no communication 
with the external light or air. The door of an inner apart- 
ment, pardly open, was at the further side of the vestibule. 

** We must not hesitate now, Jemima,” said Lady Botis- 

well, and walked forwards into the inner room, where, sur- 
rounded by books, maps, philosophical utensils, and other 
implements of peculiar shape and appearance, they found 
he man of art. 
There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian’s appear. 
ance. He had the dark complexion and marked features 
of his country; seemed about fifty years old; and was 
handsomely, but plainly, dressed, in a full suit of black 
clothes, which was then the universal costume of the me- 
dical profession. Large wax-lights, in silver sconces, illu- 
minated the apartment, which was reasonably furnished. 
He rose as the ladies entered; and, notwithstanding the 
inferiority of their dress, received them with the marked 
respect due to their quality, and which foreigners are usu- 
ally punctilious in rendering to those to whom such ho- 
‘nours are due. 

Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her proposed 
incognito; and, as t octor ushered them to the upper 
end of the room, m motion, declining his courtesy, 
as unfit for their condition. ‘* We are poor people, Sir,” 
she said ; ‘only my sister’s distress has brought us to con- 
isult your worship whether—” 

He smiled as he interrupted her—‘* I am aware, Ma- 
dam, of your sister’s distress, and its cause; T am aware, 
also, that I am honoured with a visit from two ladies of 
the highest consideration,—Lady Bothwell and Lady Fo- 
rester. If I could not distinguish them from the ciass of 
society which their present dress would indicate, there 
would be small possibility of my being able to gratify 
them, by giving the information which they come to seek.” 

*¢T can easily understand,” said Lady Bothwell—_— 

** Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi-lady,”’ cried 
the Italian; your ladyship was about to say, that you 
could easily understand that I had got possession of your 
names by means of your domestic. But in thinking so, 
you do injustice to the fidelity of your servant, and I may 
add, to the skill of one who is also not less your humble 
servant—Baptista Damiotti.” 


‘* T have no intention to do either, Sir,” said Lady Both- 
well, maintaining a tone of composure, though somewhat | 
surprised, ‘* but the situation is something new to me. If | 
you know who we are, you also know, Sir, what brought 
us here.” 

** Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentleman of 
rank, now or lately upon the continent,” answered the 
seer; **his name is I] Cavaliero Philippo Forester; a 
gentleman who has the honour to be husband to this lady, 
and, with your ladyship’s permission for using plain lan- 
guage, the misfortune not to value as it deserves that ines- 
timable advantage.” 

Lady Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Bothwell re- 

lied—— 
are Since you know our object without our telling it, the 
only question that remains is, whether you have the power 
to relieve my sister’s anxiety ?”’ 

** Thave, Madam,” answered the Paduan scholar ; ** but 
there is still a previous inquiry. Have you the courage to 
behold with your own eyes what the Cavaliero Philippo 
Forester is now doing ? or will you take it on my report ?” 

‘* That question my sister must answer for herself,” 
said Lady Bothwell. 

** With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever you 
have power to show me,” said Lady Forester, with the 
same deterinined spirit which had stimulated her since her 
resolution was taken upon this subject. 

** There may be danger in it.” 

“+ If gold can compensate the risk,” said Lady Forester, 
taking out her purse, 

**Ldo not such things for the purpose of gain,” answer- 
ed the foreigner. ‘*I dare not turn my art to such a pur- 
pose. If I take the gold of the wealthy, it is but to bestow 
it on the poor; nor do I ever accept more than the sum I 
have already received from your servant. Put up your 
purse, Madam ; an adept needs not your gold.” 

Lady Bothwell considering this rejection of her sister’s 
ofter as a mere trick of an empiric, to induce her to press 
a larger sum upon him, and willing that the scene should 
be commenced and ended, offered some gold in turn, ob- 
serving that it was only to enlarge the sphere of his cha- 
rity. 

. Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own cha- 
rity,’’ said the Paduan, ** not merely in giving of alms, in 
which I know she is not deficient, but in Judging the cha- 
racter of others; and Jet her oblige Baptista Damiotti by 
believing him honest till she shall discover him to be a 
knave. Do not be surprise), Madam, if I speak in answer 
to your thoughts rather than your expressions, and tell me 
once more whether you have courage to look on what I am 
prepared to show ?” ’ 

**T own, Sir,” said Lady Bothwell, ‘ that your words 
strike me with some sense of fear ; but whatever my Sister 
desires to witness I will not shrink from witnessing along 
with her.” 

‘+ Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your reso- 
lution failing you. The sight can only last for the space 
of seven minutes; and, should you interrupt the vision by 
speaking a single word, not only would the charm be 
broken, but some danger might result to the spectators. 
But if you can remain steadily silent for the seven minutes, 


preceding interview was calculated to produce. The mu- 
sic was that of some instrument with which they were un- 
acquainted ; but circumstances afterwards led my ances- 
tress to believe that it was that of the harmonicana, which 
she heard at a much later period of life. . 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a door 
opened in the upper end of the apartment, and they saw 
Damiotti standing, at the head of two or three steps, sign 
to them to advance. His dress was so different from that 
which he had worn a few minutes before, that they could 
hardly recognise him; and the deadly paleness of his 
countenance, and a certain stern rigidity of muscles, like 
that of one whose mind is made up to some strange and 
daring action, had totally changed the somewhat sarcastic 
expression with which he had previously, regarded them 
both, and particularly Lady Bothwell. He was barefooted, 
excepting a species of sandals in the antique fashion ; his 
legs were naked beneath the knee; above them he wore 
hose, and a doublet of crimson silk close to his body ; and 
over that a flowing loose robe, something resembling a sur- 
plice, of snow-white linen; his throat and neck were up- 
covered, and his long, straight, black hair was carefully 
combed down at full length. 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showed no 
gesture of that ceremonious courtesy of which he had been 
formerly lavish. On the contrary, he made the signal of 
advance with an air of command ; and when, arm in arm, 
and with insecure steps, the sisters approached the spot 
where he stood, it was with a warning frown that he 
pressed his finger to his lips, as if reiterating his condition 
of absolute silence, while, stalking before them, he led the 
way into the next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if for a 
funeral. At the upper end was a table, or rather a species 
of altar, covered with the same lugubrious colour, on which 







lay div, jects resembling the usual] implements of sor- 
cerys: jects were not, indeed, visible as they 
ad he apartment; for the light which dis- 
pla ing only that of two expiring lamps, was 
ext The master, to use the Italian phrase 
for p this description, approached the upper end 


of the room with a genuflexion, like that of a Catholic to 
the crucifix, and, at the same time, crossed himself. The 
ladies followed in silence, and arm in arm. Two or three 
low broad steps led to a platform in front of the altar, or 
what resembled such. Here the sage took his stand, and 
placed the ladies beside him, once more earnestly repeat~ 
ing by signs his injunctions of silence. The Italian then, 
extending his bare arm from under his linen vestment, 
pointed with his fore-finger to five large flambeaux, or 
torches, placed on each side of the altar. They took fire 
successively at the approach of his hand, orwather of his 
finger, and spread a strong light through the room. 

this the visitors could discern that, on the seeming altar, 
were disposed two naked swords laid crosswise; a large 
open book, which they conceived to be a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, but in a Janguage to them unknown; and 
beside this mysterious volume was placed. a human skull. 
But what struck the sisters most was a very tall and broad 


mirror, which occupied all the behind the altar. 
and, illumined by the lighted torches, reflected the mys- 





your curiosity will be gratified without the slightest risk ; 
and for this I will engage my honour.” 

Internally Lady Bothwell thought the security was but 
an indifferent one; but she suppressed the suspicion, as if 
she had believed that the adept, whose dark features wore 
a half-formed smile, could, in reality, read even her most 
secret reflections. A solemn pause then ensued, until 
Lady Forester gathered courage enough to reply to the 
physician, as he termed himself, that she would abide 
with firmness and silence the sight which he had pro- 
inised to exhibit to them. Upon this, he made them 
a low obeisance, and saying he went to prepare mat- 
ters to meet their wish, left the apartment. The two 
sisters, hand in hand, as if seeking by that close union to 
divert any danger which might threaten them, sat down 
on two seats in immediate contact with each other; Je- 
mima seeking support in the manly and habitual courage 
of Lady Bothwell; and she, on the other hand, more 
agitated than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify 
herself by the desperate resolution which circumstances 





had forced her sister to assume. The one, perhaps, said 
to herself, that her sister never feared any thing ; and the 
other might reflect, that what so feeble minded a woman | 
as Jemima did not fear, could not properly be a subject 
of apprehension to a person of firmness and resolution like 
her own. 
In a few moments the thoughts of both were diverted | 
from their own situation by a strain of music so singularly 
sweet and solemn, that, while it seemed calculated to avert 
or dispel any feeling unconnected with its harmony, in- 








creased, at the same time, the solemn excitation which the | 


terious articles which were laid it. 

The master then placed Liga hetmees the two ladies, 
and, pointing to the mirror, took each by the hand, but 
without speaking a syllable. They gazed intently on the 
polished and sable space to which he had directed their 
attention. Suddenly the surface assumed a new and sin- 
gular appearance. It no longer simply reflected the objects 
placec before it, but, as if it had self-contained scenery of 
Its own, objects began to appear within it, at first in a dis- 
orderly, indistinet, and miscellaneous manner, Jike form 
arranging itself out of chaos; at length, in distinct and 
defined shape and v fy mn Tt was thus that, after some 
shifting of light and darkness over the of the wonder- 
ful glass, a long perspective of arches and columns began 
to arrange itself on its sides, and a vaulted roof on the 


upper part of it; till, after many oscillations, the whole - 


vision gained a fixed and stationary appearance, represent- 
ing the interior of a foreign church. The pillars were 
stately, and hung with sehen the arches were lofty 
and magnificent; the floor lettered with funeral in- 
scriptions. But there were no separate shrines, no images, 
no display of chalice or crucifix on the altar. It was, 
therefore, a Protestant church upon the Continent. A 
clergyman dressed in the Geneva gown and band stood 
by the communion table, and, with the Bible opened 
before him, and his clerk awaitingin the back ground, 
seemed prepared to perform come tiivice of the ch to 
which he belonged. .. = 
At length, there entered the middle aisle of the ing 
a numerous party, which appeared to be a bridal one, as a 
lady and gentleman. walked first, hand in Kandy followed 
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richly attired. The bride, whose features they could dis- 
tinctly see, seemed not more than sixteen years old, and 
extremely beautiful. The bridegroom, for some seconds, 
moved rather with his shoulder towards them, and his face 
averted: but his elegance of form and step struck the sis- 
ters at once with thesameapprehension. As he turned his 
face suddenly, it was frightfully realized, and they saw, in 
the gay bridegroom before them, Sir Philip Forester. His 
wife uttered an imperfect exclamation, at the sound of 
which the whole scene stirred, and seemed to separate. 

‘* I could compare it to nothing,”’ said Lady Bothwell, 
while recounting the wonderful tale, ‘* but to the disper- 
sion of the reflection offered by a deep and calm pool, when 
a sone is suddenly cast into it, and the shadows become 
dissipated and broken.”? The master pressed both the la- 
dies’ hands severely, as if to remind them of their promise, 
and of the danger which they incurred. The exclama- 
tion died away on Lady Forester’s tongue, without at- 
taining perfect utterance, and the scene in the glass, after 
the fluctuation of a minute, again resumed to the eye its 
former appearance of.a real scene, existing within the mir- 
ror, as if represented in a picture, save that the figures were 
moveable instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now distinctly 
visible in form and feature, was seen to lead on towards 
the clergyman that beautiful girl, who advanced at once 
with diffidence and witha species of affectionate pride. In 
the meantime, and just as the clergyman had arranged 
the bridal company before him, and seemed about to com- 
mence the service, another group of persons, of whom two 
or three were officers, entered the church. They moved, 
at first, forward, as though they came to witness the bridal 
ceremony, but,suddenly, one of the officers, whose back was 
towards the spectators, detached himself from his compa- 
nions, and rushed hastily towards the marriage party ; 
when the whole of them turned towards him, as if a 
ed by some exclamation which had accompanied, 
Suddenly the intruder drew his sword 
groom unsheathed hisown, andmade towards 
were also drawn by other individuals, both o age 
party and cf those who had last entered. They fell into a 
sort of confusion, the clergyman, and some elder and graver 
persons, labouring apparently to keep the peace, while the 
hotter spirits on both sides brandished their weapons. But 
now, the period of the brief space during which the sooth. 
sayer, as he pretended, was permitted to exhibit bis art, 
was arrived. The fumes again mixed together, and dis- 
solved gradually from observation ; the vaults and columns 
of the church rolled asunder, and disappeared ; and the 
front of the mirror reflected nothing save the blazing 
torches, and the melancholy apparatus placed on the altar 
or table befor@it. 

The Doctor led the ladies, whe greatly required his sup- 
port, into the apartment from whence they came; where 
wine, essences, and other means of restoring suspended 
animation, had been provided during his absence. He 
motioned them to chairs, which t — in silence ; 
Lady Forester, in particular, wilites er hands, and 
casting her eyes up to heaven, but without speaking a 
word, as if the spell had been still before her eyes. 

** And what we have séen is even now acting?” said 
Eady Bothwell, collecting herself with difficulty. 

*¢ That,” ‘answered Baptista Damiotti, ‘I cannot 
justly, or with certainty, say. But it is either now acting, 
or has been acted during a short space before this. It is 
the last remarkable transaction in which the Cavalier 
Forester has been engaged.” 

Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning her 
sister, whose altered countenance, and apparent uncon- 
sciousness of what passed around her, excited her appre- 
hensions how it might be possible to convey her home. 

*©] have prepared for that,” answered the adept; ‘I 
have directed the servant to bring your equi as near to 
this place as the narrowness of the street will permit. Fear 
not for your sister ; but give her, when you return home, 
this composing draught, and she will be better to-morrow 
morning. Few,” he added, ina melancholy tone, ‘* leave 
this house as well as they entered it. Such being the con- 


sequence of seeking ‘he ention mysterious means, I 











leave you to judge of the condition of those who have the 
power of gratifying such ir ¥ curiosity. Farewell, and 
forget not the potion.” ; 
‘+1 will give her nothing that comes from you,” said 
Lady Bothwell; ‘* I haveseen enough of your art already. 
Perhaps you would poison us both to conceal your own 
necromancy. But we are persons who want neither the 


” 


means of making ougmsongs known, nor the assistance of | 


ariends to right the ’ 
© You have had no wrongs from me, Madam,” said the 
adept. ‘* You sought one who is little grateful for such 


donour. 


but learned a little sooner the evil which you must still 
be doomed to endure. I hear your servant’s step at the 
door, and will detain your ladyship and Lady Forester no 
longer. The next packet from the Continent will explain 
what you have already partly witnessed. Let it not, if I 
may advise, pass too suddenly into your sister’s hands.” 

So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good night. She went, 
lighted by the adept, to the vestibule, where he hastily 
threw a black deik over his singular dress, and, opening 
the door, entrusted his visitors to the care of the servant. 
It was with difficulty that Lady Bothwell sustained her 
sister to the carriage, though it was only twenty steps dis- 
tant. When they arrived at home, Lady Forester re- 
quired medical assistance. The physician of the family 
attended, and shook his head on feeling her pulse. 

** Here has been,” he said, ** a violent and sudden shock 
on the nerves. I must know how it has happened.” 

Lady Bothwell admitted t had visited the conjuror, 
and that Lady Forester had 
specting her husband, Sir Philip. 

‘* That rascally quack would make my fortune were be 
to stay in Edinburgh,” said the graduate; ‘this is the 
seventh nervous case I have heard of his making for me, 
and all by effect of terror.”” He next examined the com- 
posing draught which Lady Bothwell had unconsciously 
brought in her hand, tasted it, and pronounced it very 
germain to the matter, and what would save an application 
to the apothecary. He then paused, and looking at Lady 
Bothwell very significantly, at length added, ** I suppose 
T must not ask your ladyship any thing about this Italian 
warlock’s proceedings ?”” 

** Indeed, Doctor,’’ answered Lady Bothwell, ** I con- 
sider what passed as confidential; and though the man 
may be a rogue, yet, as we were fools enough to consult 
him, we should, I think, be honest enough to keep his 
counsel.” 

** May be a knavee-come,”’ said the Doctor, ** I am 
glad to hear your ladyship allows such a possibility in any 
thing that comes from Italy.” 

** What comes from Italy may be as good as what comes 
from Hanover, Doctor. But you and I will remain good 
friends, and that it may be so, we will say nothing of Whig 
and Tory.” 

** Not I,” said the Doctor, receiving his fee, and taking 
his hat; **a Carolus serves my purpose as well as a Wil- 
lielmus. But I should like to*know why old Lady Saint 
Ringan’s, and all that set, go about wasting their decayed 
lungs in puffing this foreign fellow.” 

** Ay—you had best set him down a Jesuit, as Scrub 
says.” On these terms they parted. 

The poor patient—whose nerves, from an extraordinary 
state of tension, had, at length, become relaxed in as extra- 
ordinary a degree—continued to struggle with a sort of im- 
becility, the growth of superstitious terror, when the shock- 
ing tidings were brought from Holland, which fulfilled 
even her worst expectations. 

They were sent by the celebrated Earl of Stair, and con- 
tained the melancholy intelligence of a duel betwixt Sir 
Philip Forester, and his wife’s half: brother, Capt. Falconer, 
of the Scotch- Dutch, as they were then called, in which the 
latter had been killed. The cause of quarrel rendered the 
incident still more shocking. Itseemed that Sir Philip had 
left the army suddenly, in consequence of being unable to 
pay a very considerable sum, which he had lost to another 
volunteer at play. He had changed his name, and taken 
up his residence at Rotterdam, where he had insinuated 
himseif into the good graces of an ancient and rich burgo- 
master, and: by his handsome person and graceful manners 
captivated the affections of his only child, a very young 
person of great beauty, and the heiress of much wealth. 
Delighted with the specious attractions of his proposed 
son-in-law, the wealthy merchant—whose idea of the 
British character was too high to admitof his taking any 
precaution to acquire evidence of his condition and circum- 
stances—-gave his coneent to the marriage. It was about 
to be celebrated in the principal church of the city, when 
it was interrupted by a singular occurrence. 

Captain Falconer having been detached to Rotterdam, 
to bring up a part of the brigade of Scottish auxiliaries, 
who were in quarters there, a person of consideration in the 
town, to whom he had been formerly known, proposed to 
him, for amusement, to go to the high church, to see a 
countryman of his own married to the daughter of a 
wealthy burgomaster. Captain Falconer went accord- 
ingly, accompanied by his Dutch acquaintance, with a 
party of his friends, and two or three officers of the Scotch 
brigade. His astonishment may be conceived when he saw 
| his own brother-in-law, a married man, on the point of 
| leading to the altar the innocent and beautiful creature, 
| upon whom he was about to-practise a base and unmanly 
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by a large concourse of persons of both sexes, gaily, nay | those who invite and call upon him. After all, youhave marriage was interrupted of course. But against the 
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eived some bad news re-| him for high-treason, as an agent of the Chevalier St. 





| some days sooner than the apparition was exhibited.” 





opinion of more thinking men, who considered Sir Philip 
Forester as having thrown himself out of the rank of men 
of honour, Captain Falconer admitted him to the privileges 
of such, accepted a chillenge from him, and in the ren- 
counter received a mortal wound. Such are the ways of 
Heaven, mysterious in our eyes! Lady Forester never 
| recovered the shock of this dismal intelligence. 
| ** And did this tragedy,” said I, ** take place exactly at 
the time when the scene in the mirror was exhibited ?” 
**It is hard to be obliged to maim one’s own story,” 
answered my aunt; * but to speak the truth, it happened 









































** And so there remained a possibility,” said I, ** that, 
by some secret and speedy communication, the artist might 
have received early intelligence of that incident.” 

** The incredulous pretended so,” replied my aunt. 

** What became of the adept ?” demanded I. 

** Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to arrest 


George; and Lady Bothwell recollecting the hints which 
had escaped the Doctor, an ardent friend of the Protestant 
succession, did then call to remembrance th@f this man 
was chiefly proné among the ancient matron her own 
political persuasion. It certainly seemed probable that 
intelligence from the Continent, which could easily have 
been transmitted by an active and powerful agent, mighit 
have enabled him to prepare such a scene of phantasma- 
goria as she had herself witnessed. Yet there were so 
many difficulties in assigning a natural explanation, that, 
to the day of her death, she remained in great doubt on 
the subject, and much disposed to cut the Gordian knot 
by admitting the existence of supernatural agency.” 

** But, my dear aunt,”’ said I, ** what became of the 
man of skill?” 

**Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to 
foresee that his own destiny would be tragical if he waited 
the arrival of the man with the silver grayhound upon his 
sleeve. He made, as we say, a moonlight flitting, and 
was nowhere to be seen or heard of. Some noise there 
was about papers or letters found in the house, but it died 
away, and Doctor Baptista Damiotti was soon as little 
talked of as Galen or Hippocrates.” 

** And Sir Philip Forester,” said I, ** did he, too, vanish 
for ever from the public scene ?”” 

** No,” replied my kind informer. ‘* He was heard of 
once more, and it was upon a remarkable occasion. It is 
said that we Scots, when there was such a nation in exist- 
ence, have among our full peck of virtues, one or two little 
barleycorns of vice. In particular, it is alleged that we 
rarely forgive, and never forget, any injuries received ; 
that we used to make an idol of our resentment, as poor 
Lady Constance did of her grief; and are addicted, as 
Burns says, to * nursing our wrath to keep it warm.’— 
Lady Bothwell was not without this feeling; and, I be- 
lieve, nothing whatever, scarce the restoration of the Stuart 
line, could have happened so delicious to her feelings as an 
opportunity of being revenged on Sir Philip Forester for 
the deep and double injury which had deprived her of a 
sister and of a brother. But nothing of him was heard 
or known till many a year had passed away.” 

At length--it was on a Fastern’s K’en (Shrovetide) as- 
sembly, at which the whole fashion of Edinburgh attended, 
full and frequent, and when Lady Bothweli had a seat 
amongst the lady patronesses, that one of the attendants 
on the company whispered into her ear, that a gentleman 
wished to speak with her in private. 

** In private ? and in an assembly-room ?—he must be 
mad: tell him to call upon me to-morrow morning.” 

** T said so, my lady,”’ answered the man, ** but hede- 
sired me to give you this paper.” 

She undid the billet, which was curiously folded and 
sealed. It only bore the words, * On business of life and 
death,’ written ina hand which ad never seen before. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that i ht concern the safety 
of some of her political friends ; she, therefore, followed 
the messenger to a small apartment where the refreshments 
were prepared, and from whic! the general-company was 
excluded. She found an old man, who, ather approach, 
rose up and bowed profoundly. His appearance indicated 
a broken constitution, and his dress, though sedulously 
rendered conforming to the etiquette of a ball-reom, was 
worn and tarnished, and hung in folds about his emaciated 
person. Lady Bothwell was about to feel for her purse, 
expecting to get rid of the supplicant at the expense of # 
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He seeks no one, and only gives responses to deceit. He proclaimed his villany on the spot, and the mands with me ?’ 









little money, but some fear of a mistake arrested her pur- 
pose. She, therefore, gave the man leisure to explain 
himself. 
** E have the honour to speak with the Lady Bothwell ?” 
**T am Lady Bothwell; allow me to say thot this is ne 
time or place for long explanations» What a — your com 
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** Your ladyship,” said the old man, ‘had once a 
sister ?”’ 

** True; whom I loved as my own soul.” 

** And a brother ?” 

*¢ The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate,’’ said 
Lady Bothwell. 

** Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault of 
an unfortunate man,”’ continued the stranger. 

** By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded mur- 
derer,”’ said the lady. 

**I am answered,” replied the old man, bowing, as if 
to withdraw. 

** Stop, Sir, I command you,” said Lady i 
** Who are you, that, at such a place and time, eome:to 
recal these horrible recollections ? I insist upon id 

** T am one who means Lady Bothwell no injury; but, 
on the contrary, to offer her the means of doing a deed of 
Christian charity which the world would wonder at, and 
which Heaven would reward; but I find her in no temper 
for such a sacrifice as I was prepared to ask.” 

** Speak out, Sir; what is your meaning?” said Lady 
Bothwell. 

‘¢The wretch that has wronged you so deeply,” re- 
joined the stfanger, ‘‘ is now on his death-bed. His days 
have been days of misery ; his nights have been sleepless 
hours of anguish ;—yet he cannot die without your for- 
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41. By Mr. H. Clay, M » Li e.——Given 
the quantity of matter in a paraboloid, to find its dimen- 
sions, so that it may attract a point, situated at its vortex, 
with the greatest force possible; the force of attraction 
varying as the nth. power of the distance inversely. 
42. By Mr. Clay.—A circle is given in magnitude, and 

a point P in its diameter A B produced: from P draw P 
R S, cutting the circle in R and S, and draw the ordinates 
RM, SN, and on PR S take P Q, a mean proportional 
between 2 M and S N. In what locus will the point Q 
be found ? 
43. By Mr. J. Baines.—Find the centre of oscillation 
of a traperoidal area, when suspended from the middle of 
its less side, and vibrating i its own plane. 
Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 
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giveness. His life has been an unremitting p yet 
e dares not part from his burden while your curses load 
his soul.” 

*¢ Tell him,” said Lady Bothwell, sternly, ‘* to ask par- 
don of that Being whom he has so greatly offended, not of 
an erring mortal like himself. What could my forgiveness 
avail him ?” 

** Much,” answered the old man ; ‘* it will bean earnest 
of what he may then venture to ask trom his Creator, 
lady, and from yours. Remember, Lady Bothwell, you, 
too, have a death-bed to look forward to; your soul may, 
all human souls must, feel the awe of facing the judgment- 
eat, with the wounds of an untented conscience raw and 
rankling. What a thought would it be, then, that should 
oy ‘I have given no mercy; how, then, shall I 

it?” 

** Man, whosoever thou mayest be,” replied Lady Both- 
well, **urge me not so cruelly. It would be but blas- 
iphemous hypocrisy to utter with my lips the words which 
very throb of my heart protests against. They would 
open the earth, and give to light the wasted form of my 
ister, the bloody form of my murdered brother. Forgive 
him! Never, never!” 
‘* Great God !” cried the old man, holding up his hands, 
‘is it thus the worms which thou hast called out of the 
dust obey the commands of their Maker? Farewell, 
proud and unforgiving woman! Exult that thou hast 
dded to a death, in want and pain, the agonies of reli- 
gious despair; but never again mock Heaven, by petition- 
ng for the pardon which thou hast refused to grant.” 

He was turning from her. 

** Stop,” she exclaimed; I will try; yes, I will try to 
pardon him.” 

** Gracious lady,” said the old man, ‘ you will relieve 
he overburdened soul which dare not sever itself from its 
inful companion of. earth without being at peace with 
you. What do I know—your forgiveness may, perhaps, 
preserve for penitence the dregs of a wretched life.” 

** Ha!” said the lady, as a sudden light broke on her, 
* it is the villain bimself.” And grasping Sir Philip Fo- 
ester, for it was he, and no other, by the collar, she raised 
a cry of * Murder, murder! seize the murderer !” 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the 
ompany thronged into the apartment, but Sir Philip 
orester was no longer there. He had forcibly extricated 
imself from Lady Bothwell’s hold, and had run out of 
he apartment which opened on the landing-place of the 
stair. There seemed scape in that direction, for there 
were several persons ing up the steps, and others 
descending. But the unfortunate man was desperate. 
He threw himself over the balustrade, and alighted safely 
in the lobby, .thi a leap of fifteen feet at least, then 
dashed into the street, and was lost in darkness. Some of 
the Bothwell family made pursuit, and, had they come 
up with the fugitive, they might, perhaps, have slain 
him; for in those days men’s blood ran warmly in their 
veins. But the police did not interfere; the matter most 
eriminal having happened long since, and in a foreign 
land. Indeed it was always thought that this extraordinar 
scene originated in a hypocritical experiment, by whi 
Sir Philip desired to ascertain whether, he might return to 

is native country in from the ent of a family 
which he had injured so » As the result fell out so 
contrary to his wishes, he is ed to have returned to 

1e Continent, and there died in exile. So closed the tale 




















EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 
ee = 

Weare concerned that our query on this subject 
has entailed upon our contemporary of the Tuesday’s 
Advertiser so much learned and toilsome research ; and 
our regret is only enhanced on finding, as the result 
of his lucubrations, that none of the authorities whom 
he has consulted on the subject are at all to be 
depended upon. His Q. E. D., therefore, in the se- 
uel of his dissertation, is hardly warranted by his 
data. He tells us that Rollin is not to be depended 
upon; but he should recollect that, as Rollin always 
gives his authorities, the facts he relates do not rest 
upon his ipse dizit. Our contemporary has laid 

some stress upon the romancer Pliny, whose 
for the marvellous and the fabulous is generally 
admitted. The letter of an esteemed correspondent, 
part of which we subjoin, has just reached us, and 
we shall, for the present, leave the subject to his ar. 

bitration. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The editor of the Tuesday's Advertiser has this 
week obliged his friends with a dissertation of some length, 
and not devoid of interest, on the Egyptian obelisks trans- 
ported to Rome by the Emperors Augustus and Constan- 
tius. He seems, however, to have bewildered himself a 
little in the obscure and slipper labyrinths of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Rollin, Domenico Fontana, 
Bargezus, and such like worthies, till as Nym (I think it 
is he) says ‘* confusion passes the carriers.”” Let me gently 
help him to open day and a somewhat more solid ground. 
Denon, in his Travels through Egypt, states the size of 
the two obelisks before the gates of Luxor (the ancient 
Thebes) at 100 feet French measure, equal to 110 feet 
English; and Gibbon, in the third volume of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, page 194, gives a concise 
and distinct account of the great obelisk of all, set up 
before the church of St. John de Lateran at Rome, stat- 
ing expressly that the height of that obelisk exceeds 115 
feet. In most of the modern descriptions of Rome, an 
account of the same obelisk is given, and its height set 
down at 204 Roman palms, about 145 feet English, but 
this includes the pedestal on which the stone is placed, as 
well as the cross on the top of it. The weight of the 
single stone is also stated, in the topographical account, to 
have been calcewlated, by Kircher, at 1,310,494 pounds, or 
585 tons; a full cargo for one of our largest Liverpool 


Throw into a vessel, containing between twenty and thirty 
pints of water, five or six pounds of quick-lime, shake it 
well several times, then let the lime precipitate itself, and 
samy off the water, which is perfectly limpid, although it 

as dissolved a portion of the lime. This is the water to 
be used. To make sure of its being saturated with the 
lime, after having filled the bocal containing the eggs 
until the water is about three inches above them, dust in 
a small quantity of quick-lime, and close the bocal. 





PSALM TUNES. 

The opinion of John Wesley and Rowland Hill, that 
the devil ought not to be allowed to keep all the good 
tunes to himself, seems to be gaining ground, for we find 
that last Sunday week, at one of the popular Dissenting 
Chapels, in Brighton, the organ played, and the singers 
— the air of ** Home, sweet home,” to the following 
words— 

‘* Home, home, sweet home, 

Receive me, dear Saviour, in glory to my home !!° 
these words forming the chorus of a hymn equally tasteful 
in its composition. London paper. This is only reverting 
to the original design of this favourite air: it is not an 
English composition, as has generally been supposed ; it 
is a Sicilian or Continental air, used long ago as a 
hymn. It has, indeed, undergone some modification, 
and in its English garb has been abundantly profitable 
to its adapter; but it is not of English extraction.— 
Edits. Mercury. 











Eo Correspondents. 


SuPPLEMENT TO THK KALEIDOSCopE.—It is our intention to 
publish, with the next or the succeeding number of the 





the music and occasional republications from the Mercury, 
which have appeared in our work. 


Cugss—A friend who has present possession of a work 
sary for our purpose, has been out of town for the last 


the materials necessary for our chess department. He is 
expected back in a few days, but may be detained beyond 
our next publication day, certainly not longer, when we 
shall resume our series, which it is our intention to carry 
through the volume. 

CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—lIn reply to Juvenis, We can assure 
him that we shall bear his suggestion in mind. Weare 
preparing. 

Sm Water Scott AND THE GHosTs.—The space occupied 
by Sir Walter Scott’s tale of My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, 
has necessarily interfered with the insertion of several 
other articles, but we were unwilling to defer the conclu. 
sion of the story another week. We have introduced it, 
as we before observed, rather in deferen the taste of 
others, than of o nm free will, as we never cease 
to protest against of this description, which counte- 
nance the belief in marvellous and supernatural, and 
which, consequently, tend to enervate, rather than im- 
prove, the youthful mind. Asfor readers of nature age, 
if they possess common sense, such narratives may be 
harmless. We must, however, repeat our regret, that but 
too many of the novels of Sir Walter Scott tend to en- 
courage, rather than to dissipate, these superstitions, to 
which mankind are but too prone. 


J. M.’s epitaph on the late John Philip Kemble is not adapted 


for the public eye in its present form,— 
“« Vet twas not me 
That pluck’d it,” §c., 
, will never do; nor can poetieal license allow of the su!. 
stitution of the diminutive “‘troph /” for trophy, in order 
that the mutilated word may rhyme with enough. 





W. may be assured that no slight has been intended, the MS. 


was mislaid, but we shall, no doubt, find it in time for our 
next publication. 


IntsH Scengsry.—No, 9, of this agreeable series, reached us 





merchantmen. 
* * e 
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MISOBAROS, 








EGGs. 
A chemist of Geneva states that he has discovered an 
easy mode of preserving, for six years, or probably for a 
longer period, eggs, perfectly fresh and fit to eat; and a 


too late for publication this week. It shall appear in our 
next. 


G. W.’s verses on the SorréWws of Job, and on Woman, sha‘l 


appear next week. 


The lines by T. Cambria Jones are in reserve for the next 


Kaleidoscope. 


Infeliz Amator shall be attended to. 








confectioner of the same place has, this year, employ 
in his business a ton of eggs which had been so preserved. 
All that is necessary is to put fresh eggs into a bocal, (a 


Printed, published, and sold. eve sbyEcrntow 
Sm1TH and JOHN SMITH, at General Printin; 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be had 
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large round bottle with a short neck,) and fill it with lime- 
water. The way to make the lime-water is as follows:— 


of all Booksellers. 


Kaleidoscope, & gratuitous supplement, in consideration of .. 







night, in consequence of which we could not get access to 
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